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1 
A MAGIC WORD 


(Time, 1492-1607) 


The October moon was bright and the sea was rough. 
A strong wind filled the sails of the three little Spanish 
ships which were scudding toward the west. 

It was midnight, but the men on those ships were wide 
awake. They lined the railings or perched high in the 
rigging, keeping a sharp watch on the horizon. Standing 
on the quarter-deck of the flagship, their commander 
strained his eyes, peering anxiously ahead. 

Ten long weeks had passed since Christopher Colum- 
bus and his men had left Spain. Day after day they had 
sailed across an unknown ocean, trying to find a short 
route to a country called the Indies—a land rich in gold 
and spices. 


Several times the sailors had grown discouraged and 
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had wanted to turn back. But Columbus had persuaded 
them to sail on. At last they had seen a green branch and 
a strange, carved stick floating on the waves. This made 
them think land must be near. Now each man was watch- 
ing eagerly, hoping to sight it first. 

Two hours dragged by. Then, suddenly, from one of 
the lookouts there came a joyful shout. 

“Land!” he cried, pointing ahead. “Land!” 

And there it was! Far away, but showing clearly in the 
moonlight! A long, thin strip of land! 

The sun had been up for some time when Columbus 
and his sailors stepped ashore on a white, sandy beach. 
Dropping to their knees, they gave thanks to God, who 
had brought them safely across the vast and dangerous 
ocean. 

Then, while curious, copper-colored people watched 
from the edge of a deep green forest, Columbus planted 
the flag of Spain firmly in the sand. In a loud voice, he 
claimed the island he had found for the King and Queen 
of Spain, who had given him ships and money for his 
voyage. He named the island San Salvador. 
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Christopher Columbus called the friendly natives 
“Indians” and believed all the rest of his life that the is- 
land he had found was part of the Indies. Never did he 
know that on October 12, 1492, he had discovered a new 
world. 

Columbus found more islands before he returned to 
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Spain. And his stories of the beautiful lands he had seen 


made other men set out eagerly to explore them. 

One of these men, named Amerigo Vespucci, wrote 
an account of his travels which was printed in Europe. It 
was read by a German map maker who was writing a 
book on geography. He suggested that the New World 
should be named in honor of Amerigo Vespucci. It has 
been called America ever since. 

America! That word soon became a magic word to 
the people of Europe. What wonderful stories they heard 
about the New World! 

Men who had been there said that in America there 
were pearls and silver and plenty of gold. The northern 
seas were fairly alive with big fish. Animals with thick 
coats of fine fur roamed the forests. Rich land lay every- 
where waiting for someone to claim it. And most of the 
Indians were friendly. 

These stories spread throughout Europe and many 
men from different countries decided to seek their for- 
tunes in the New World. 

The Spanish came first, to get gold. Some of them 
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settled on islands Columbus had discovered, which we 
call the West Indies. Others went on to Mexico and South 
America. One Spanish explorer made his way north to a 
land which he named Florida. More than twenty years 
later, another found a great river which the Indians called 
Mississippi. 

Meanwhile, French fishermen had been sailing their 
sturdy little boats across the stormy Atlantic Ocean every 
winter. From the icy waters off Newfoundland they 
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hauled thousands of codfish which they salted and car- 
ried back to Europe to be sold. 

And it was a Frenchman who discovered and explored 
a wide river which he named the St. Lawrence. He 
claimed it and all the country he saw, for the King of 
France. He called that country Canada. 

The Indians living near the St. Lawrence River wel- 
comed the white men gladly. Soon French traders were 
pushing through the forests of eastern Canada, exchang- 
ing trinkets with the Indians for rich furs. 

The English also wanted furs, as well as fish and gold. 
But there were a few wise men in England who wanted 
something more important. Their little island country 
was too crowded. Times were hard and work was scarce. 

“If we can start an English colony somewhere in 
America,” they thought, “many English people can go 
there to live. They can send us timber from the forests, 
as well as part of all the gold they find. And we can sell 
them woolen cloth and other things which they will 
need.” 


This seemed to be an excellent plan. So a company was 
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A Magic Word 
formed in the city of London to provide ships and sup- 
plies, and to find settlers who were brave enough to build 
homes in the New World. 

The King of England, James I, gave the London Com- 
pany permission to start a colony in America. And on a 
cold December day in the year 1606, three small ships 
set sail for a place the English called Virginia. They car- 


ried one hundred and twenty passengers—all men. 


2 
A BRAVE BEGINNING 


(Time, 1607-1620) 


It was April before the English ships dropped anchor 
at last off the coast of Virginia. Longboats were lowered 
into the water and some of the men went ashore to ex- 
plore. All day they wandered about, admiring the tall 
trees, the brightly colored birds, and the meadows starred 
with spring flowers. At dusk they returned to the beach. 

Suddenly, out of the shadows, Indians came creeping 
toward them on hands and knees, like bears. In an instant 
the air was filled with flying arrows. The Englishmen 
fred their guns. Yelling with terror, the Indians fled into 
the forest. Quickly the white men pushed their longboats 
into the water and rowed back to their ships. 

Two of the men had been wounded, but this did not 
discourage the others. For several days they explored the 
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country nearby. Then they sailed up a beautiful river 
until they came to a place where they decided to settle. 
They named the river James and planned to call their 
settlement Jamestown, in honor of their king. 

Tools and supplies were unloaded from the three 
ships. And soon the forest echoed with the sound of 
English voices as men chopped down trees for cabins and 
a stockade, or cleared ground for planting. 

All went well in Jamestown for nearly two weeks. 
Then, ona fine May morning, Indians attacked the settle- 
ment. Scores of Indians, painted for war. The colonists 
fought bravely and drove most of them away. But some 
lurked in the forest for weeks, waiting to kill anyone who 
left the stockade to hunt or fish. 

Food was soon badly needed. The supplies brought 
from England were dwindling away. The heat was 
stifling. The slimy water in the James River was not fit 
to drink. 

Week after week, men died of starvation or fever. 
When fall came, only thirty-eight of the English settlers 
were still alive. And they might have died, too, if it had 
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not been for a strong young captain named John Smith. 

Captain Smith was a brave man and he knew how to 
get along with many kinds of people. He had already ex- 
plored the country further up the river and had made 
friends with some of the Indians. Now he was able to 
persuade them to bring corn and deer meat to the settle- 
ment to be traded for trinkets. So the settlers had more to 
sat, and grew strong again. 

Then the three ships which had returned to England 
came sailing back, bringing fresh supplies of food and 
more men. But these men had not come to help build 
Jamestown. They had come in search of adventure and 
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gold. Most of them called themselves gentlemen and 
refused to do any rough work. 

“Very well,” said Captain Smith, who was now the 
leader of the colony. “He who will not work, shall not 
eat.” 

In a short time, the newcomers were busy building 
cabins, repairing the stockade, planting corn, or making 
clapboards to be shipped back to England. 

Jamestown grew slowly. There was trouble again with 
the Indians and another terrible time of hunger. But the 
colonists did not give up. As the months passed, new 
settlers arrived with their families, their cows, pigs, goats, 


and chickens. Some of them built cabins in Jamestown. 
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Others started little settlements of their own, not far 
away. 

The colonists never found any gold in Virginia. But 
they learned how to grow tobacco in the rich Virginia soil. 
Packing it into kegs, they shipped it to England where 
it was sold at high prices. 

Within a few years there were many pleasant homes 
along the banks of the James River. Virginia had its own 
governor, sent from England by the King. But men 
chosen from each settlement met in the log church in 
Jamestown to make laws and set taxes for the colony. 

By the time Jamestown was thirteen years old, there 
were over a thousand English people living in America. 
And, aboard a small ship, called the Mayflower, more 
colonists were on their way. 
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A NEW ENGLAND 
IN THE NEW WORLD 


(Time, 1620-1664) 


The Mayflower pitched and tossed on the lonely ocean, 
blown by strong winds toward the west. In the crowded 
cabins below the deck, women hushed fretful children 
and men talked of their plans for life in the New World. 

These people had left England because the King 
would not let them worship God in their own way. We 
call them the Pilgrims. 

On a crisp November morning, the Pilgrims sighted 
land, and soon the Mayflower was anchored off the coast 
of Cape Cod. Led by Captain Miles Standish, some of 
the men went ashore to look for a good place to settle. 
After many days they found a sheltered harbor, a sandy 
beach, and an open space with tall trees and clear brooks 


nearby. 
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Spades, axes, and saws were taken ashore and the men 
began to build shelters. As they worked, they kept a sharp 
watch for Indians. But a terrible sickness had killed most 
of the natives in that part of the country several years 
earlier, and no Indians came to bother them. 

In a few weeks seven small thatched houses and a long 
Common House were finished. Then the women and 
children left the Mayflower and went to live on shore. 

It was late in December and soon the tiny village, 
which was called Plymouth, was nearly buried in: snow. 
What a winter that was for the Pilgrims! 

Icy winds whistled through the cracks of their rude 
little houses. Except for clams and oysters, there was 
never enough to eat. Many people became ill, and before 
the winter ended, more than half of the Pilgrims were 
dead. 

But at last the snow melted and the buds began to 
swell. Then, one March morning, the startled Pilgrims 
saw a tall Indian walking down their village street. 

“Welcome, Englishmen,” he called out loudly. “Wel- 


come.” 
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He told the Pilgrims who gathered around him that 
his name was Samoset. He said he had learned a few 
English words from fishermen who had sometimes 
landed on the coast. He added that he liked English 
people, and that he would bring other friendly Indians to 
the village. 

Before long, they came. One Indian named Squanto 
decided to stay with the Pilgrims. He taught the men 
how to plant Indian corn and showed the boys how to 
snare rabbits and catch eels. Another Indian, Chief Mas- 
sasoit, brought his painted warriors into Plymouth and 
promised that he and his tribe would always be friends 
with the white men. 

Now the days sped by swiftly. All through the sum- 
mer the Pilgrims worked hard. By fall there was a new 
storehouse in the village filled with corn, barley, and peas. 
Large piles of clapboards and beaver skins were ready to 
be shipped to England. Houses had been made snug and 
tight against the coming winter. 

“Everyone is well and strong, and we have much to 


be thankful for,” said gentle William Bradford, who 
17 


governed the little colony. “Let us have a harvest feast 
like those we had in England, and rejoice together over 
all the good things God has given us.” 

So the men killed wild turkeys, ducks, and geese. 
Massasoit and his Indians, who were invited to the feast, 


brought more turkeys and five fat deer. Then, for three 
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days, the Pilgrims and the Indians played games and 
feasted together. This was the first feast of Thanksgiving 
in America. 

Soon after it was over, another ship arrived from Eng- 
land, bringing more Pilgrims to Plymouth. And a few 
years later a whole fleet of ships brought nearly a thou- 
sand English men, women, and children across the ocean 
to find new homes. They landed north of Plymouth on 
the shores of Massachusetts Bay. Within a short time they 
had settled the village of Boston and several smaller vil- 
lages nearby. 

These people called themselves Puritans. They, too, 
had left England because they wished to be free to wor- 
ship in their own way. But their leaders were stern and 
their laws were strict. The Puritans were told how to 
behave, how to dress, what to believe, and how to pray. 
Anyone who did not obey was severely punished. 

In the tiny village of Salem, a brave young minister 
named Roger Williams spoke out against these strict 
laws. This made the Puritan leaders angry and they ban- 
ished him from Massachusetts. 
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It was winter and bitter cold when he was forced to 
flee into the forest. But friendly Indians gave him food 
and shelter. In the spring he bought land from them and 
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built a cabin on the shore of Narragansett Bay. Friends 
from Massachusetts soon joined him and helped him start 
the colony of Rhode Island. A colony where every man 
could choose his own religion and help make the laws. 

There were many other Massachusetts colonists who 
thought that the Puritan leaders were too strict. Some 
went to Rhode Island. Some pushed southwest through 
the wilderness and settled on the banks of the Connecticut 
River. A few made their way north into the country 
which is now New Hampshire. Soon there were more 
than a score of villages scattered along the seacoast or near 
it. 

Life was very difficult for the people in these villages. 
Indeed, life was difficult for all the early settlers. Yet the 
English kept on coming. They were building a New 
England in America, and it was growing fast. So were 
Virginia and the new colony of Maryland, far to the 
south. But in the country between these southern colonies 
and New England, strange things were happening. 
Things which greatly worried the English colonists and 
their king. 
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“THEN THERE WERE 
THIRTEEN” 


(Time, 1664-1732) 


The Dutch were settling in the country between the 
southern colonies and New England. By the year 1664, 
there were large Dutch farms along both sides of the 
Hudson River. Deep in the forests there were Dutch forts 
where traders exchanged guns and powder with the In- 
dians for furs. And on an island which the Indians called 
Manhattan, there was a lively Dutch town named New 
Amsterdam. 

The English did not like to see the Dutch settling on 
land which they wanted for their colonies. So the English 
king decided to put a stop to it. 

On a bright September day, four English warships 
sailed into the harbor of New Amsterdam and dropped 


anchor. Then a small boat put out for shore, bearing a 
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message from the commander of the fleet to the Dutch 
governor, Peter Stuyvesant. 

“We claim this land on which you have settled and we 
have come to take it,” Stuyvesant was told. “Surrender 
peacefully and your people may keep their property and 
help to make their own laws. Fight, and New Amster- 
dam will be destroyed.” 

Peter Stuyvesant was a brave old soldier with a wooden 
leg. Angrily he tore the message to bits and cried out that 
he would rather die than surrender to the English. But 
when he ordered his people to prepare to fight, they 
refused. 

They did not want their town destroyed and they did 
not like Governor Stuyvesant, who had ruled them 
harshly for years. Peter Stuyvesant could not fight the 
English alone. So New Amsterdam and the whole Dutch 
colony, which was called New Netherlands, were sur- 
rendered peacefully. Then the names of both the colony 
and the town were changed to New York. 

Before many years had passed, there were more Eng- 
lish in New York than there were Dutch. Families from 
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England were settling little villages in the colonies of 
New Jersey and Delaware. And farther to the south, Eng- 
lish settlers were clearing land and planting crops in the 
Carolinas. 

Meanwhile, in England, several hundred men and 
women called Quakers were getting ready to sail to 
America. Their leader was a wise and generous man 
named William Penn. 


Like the Pilgrims, the Quakers had been badly treated 
in England because of their religion, and Penn wished to 
found a colony where they could worship God in their 
own way. On a crisp fall day in 1682 Penn’s colonists 
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“Then There Were Thirteen” 
sailed up the Delaware River. They landed at a place 


which Penn had chosen and began at once to build homes. 

The climate was pleasant. The soil was rich. The 
Quakers were hard-working and thrifty. Philadelphia, 
which was their first settlement, soon became a neat little 
town of red brick houses surrounded by gardens and 
lawns. 

Penn’s colony, which was named Pennsylvania, grew 
rapidly. Fifty years after it was founded, men began to 
settle another colony named Georgia. Then there were 
thirteen English colonies in North America. 

Although most of the colonists were from England, 
hundreds of them had come from other countries in 
Europe. All of them had come to America willingly. 

But there were other people who were forced to come 
against their will. They were Negroes who were stolen 
from their homes in Africa and brought here to be sold 
as slaves. Some of them were sold in the northern col- 
onies. But most of the Negroes were sold in the South 
where their work did much to help that part of the 


country become rich and strong. 
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BAD NEWS FROM 
BEYOND THE MOUNTAINS 


(Time, 1732-1750) 


In the South there were many large farms called plan- 
tations. Tobacco was grown on some of them. Rice and 
indigo were grown on others. The fields were wide and 
thousands of workers were needed to plant and harvest 
the crops. 

Since the Negroes were used to a hot climate, they 
could work well under the blazing summer sun. And 
wealthy planters kept large numbers of slaves to tend 
their fields and care for their fine homes. 

With scores of slaves to help them, many plantation 
owners led very pleasant lives. They amused themselves 
with fox hunts, horse races, card games, and dancing. 
If they and their families wanted things which could not 


be made or grown on the plantations, those things were 
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ordered from shops in England, to be brought by ship. 

When George Washington was a boy, his father 
owned a large tobacco plantation on the bank of the Rap- 
pahannock River in Virginia. Two or three times a year, 
a ship from England sailed up the river and docked at his 
father’s wharf. 

That was always an exciting time for George. Eagerly 
he watched the sailors unload boxes of tea, sugar, tools, 
books, fine clothes, medicines, spices, and toys. Then Mr. 
Washington’s slaves rolled great hogsheads of tobacco 
aboard the ship, to pay for the goods which had just been 
delivered. When the loading was finished, the ship sailed 
on to other plantations. 

Big or little, these plantations were usually far apart. 
Roads were very poor and much traveling was done by 
water. Going to church or to visit neighbors by coach or 
on horseback often took several hours. This was not so 
in the northern colonies. 

In New England, where the fields were stony, the 
farms were small and people lived closely together in vil- 


lages or towns. Many of them farmed. Some of them be- 
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came fishermen and sailed as far as Newfoundland after 
mackerel and cod. Others went miles out to sea hunting 
whales, since whale oil was needed for lanterns and 
lamps. And some built ships. 

Boys worked with their fathers or attended the little 
village schools. A few boys were able to go to college. 
Girls seldom went to school, but learned from their 
mothers how to cook, make candles and soap, spin, 
weave, and sew. 

Most people worked hard during the week, and spent 
many hours on Sunday in church. But they had fun, too, 
at quilting parties, corn-husking bees, and on Training 
Days. Then, families came from miles around to watch 
the men drill with muskets on the village green. When 
the drilling was over, there were shooting contests with 
prizes for the winners, and usually a good big dinner for 
everyone. 

Boston was the largest town in New England, and it 
was a busy place. Except in bad weather, great white- 
sailed ships from Europe or the West Indies sailed almost 


daily into or out of Boston Harbor. Scores of little fishing 
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boats dotted the water. And small schooners, bringing 
freight and travelers from other towns along the coast, 
were often tied up at the two long wharfs. 

In a little house near one of these wharfs lived a lively 
boy named Paul Revere. When Paul was not in school, or 
in his father’s shop learning to be a silversmith, he roamed 
the Boston streets. Most of them were narrow and 
crooked and noisy, with houses, shops, and taverns 
clustering close together. 

Pigs rooted at piles of rubbish in the alleys. Carts and 
carriages rattled over the cobblestones. Peddlers of milk, 
fish, and firewood shouted their wares. Clanging his bell, 
the town crier called out his news of stolen horses or lost 
children. And at night the town watchman made his way 
through the dark with his lantern, crying the hours and 
the weather. 

Several times each month a post-rider jogged out of 
Boston with letters and packages, and a clumsy stage 
wagon rumbled away, loaded with passengers. 

Roads were a little better in the North than they were 
in the South. A man could travel on horseback from Bos- 
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ton to New York in only ten or twelve days, and from 
there to Philadelphia in less than a week. 

That quiet Quaker town was growing bigger every 
day, and more prosperous, too. This was partly because 
Benjamin Franklin lived there. 
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He had been born in Boston, but had run away when 
he was seventeen, to seek his fortune. Now he owned a 
printing shop in Philadelphia. He published a weekly 
newspaper and an almanac, called Poor Richard, which 
was filled with wise and funny sayings, such as “Three 
can keep a secret if two are dead.” 

Mr. Franklin was not only a writer and printer. He 
was also the postmaster of Philadelphia. Yet he had found 
time to start the first fire department in the town. He had 
persuaded the people to hire better watchmen so that . 
Philadelphia streets became safer at night. He had also 
organized the first public library in the colonies. 

In addition to all of this, he had invented a stove which 
gave better heat than an open fire. He had founded a fine 
academy for boys. He had raised money to start a hos- 
pital for people who were sick or insane. He had dis- 
covered that lightning is electricity, and invented a light- 
ning rod to protect houses and ships. 

No wonder the citizens of Philadelphia loved him! 
Indeed, in all the thirteen colonies, people were hearing 


about Benjamin Franklin and chuckling at the sayings in 
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Poor Richard. And every year there were more people 
who chuckled at those sayings. 

By 1752 there were over a million colonists in America 
and ships arrived each month bringing new settlers. Near 
the sea, good cheap land was becoming scarce. So people 
began to move west, toward the Allegheny Mountains. 
Some people in Virginia even talked about settling in 
the wild Ohio country beyond the Alleghenies. But 
trappers and traders who had crossed the mountains came 
back at about this time with bad news. 

They reported that there were French soldiers in the 
forests near the Ohio River who had robbed them of their 
furs and pack horses. The soldiers were turning the In- 
dians against the English. They declared that the Ohio 
country belonged to France, and they threatened to drive 
back any English colonists who tried to settle there. 

Why had French soldiers pushed into the Ohio wilder- 
ness? What right had they to threaten English settlers? 

These were questions that were worrying many of the 


Virginia colonists. They had good reason to be worried. 
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6 
TROUBLE WITH THE FRENCH 


(Time, 1752-1765) 


Although most English people did not know it, there 
had been Frenchmen in the country beyond the Alle- 
ghenies for a long time. Brave French explorers had pad- 
dled their long canoes from the St. Lawrence River 
through the Great Lakes, and down the Mississippi 
River. 

French soldiers had built forts along the rivers and 
lakes, French fur traders had made friends with many 
of the Indians. French families had settled several villages 
in Canada and two large towns named Quebec and Mon- 
treal. 

Now France claimed not only all of Canada. She also 
claimed most of the land lying west of the Allegheny 
Mountains. 
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“But the Ohio country belongs to England,” insisted 
the Governor of Virginia when he heard that the French 
were attacking English trappers and traders. Then he 
sent a letter across the ocean to ask the King of England 
what should be done. 

Soon a large army of English soldiers landed in Vir- 
ginia. The redcoats had been ordered to capture a French 
fort at the place where two rivers come together to form 
the Ohio River. When they had seized Fort Duquesne 
they were to drive all the French out of the Ohio wilder- 
ness. 

On a bright May morning, drums beat and fifes 
squealed as the redcoats set out toward the Allegheny 
Mountains. Several hundred soldiers from the colonies 
marched with them. The commander of the army was 
a brave general named Braddock. A young colonel 
named Washington was one of his aides. 

George Washington had already traveled through the 
Ohio country and had learned a great deal about Indians. 
He knew that there were many Indian warriors with the 


French at Fort Duquesne, and he tried to warn General 
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Braddock about how those warriors would fight. But the 
general only smiled politely, for he was sure that no 
painted savages could ever defeat his well-trained British 
troops. 

Week after week his big army made its way over the 
mountains. Road builders pushed ahead to chop down 
trees and clear away brush. Supply wagons rumbled be- 
hind. It was a hot day in July when the army at last drew 
near Fort Duquesne. 

With guns and bayonets ready, the English soldiers in 
their scarlet coats marched quietly through the forest to- 
ward the fort. Except for the chirping of birds in the tall 
trees, there was scarcely a sound. The redcoats pressed on. 

Suddenly the forest rang with hideous war whoops, 
Braddock’s soldiers cried out and dropped to the ground 
as bullets rained on them from the trees and underbrush. 
Bravely those who were still on their feet fired at an 
enemy they could not see. Then, in panic, they broke 
ranks and ran. 

General Braddock tried valiantly to stop them. George 
Washington galloped after them, shouting at them to 
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turn back and fight. His horse was killed and he quickly 


caught and mounted a riderless horse, while bullets whis- 
tled past his ears. That horse fell, dying. He mounted a 
third and rode on, trying to rally the men. But nothing 
could halt their terrified flight. 

Many were killed before the day ended. General Brad- 
dock was so badly wounded that he soon died. Then 
young Colonel Washington took command of the army. 
When the dead had been buried and the wounded placed 
on litters, he led the defeated men sadly back to Virginia. 

News that the English had been beaten was carried 


swiftly through the Ohio country by Indian runners. And — 


many more warriors decided to join the French in a war 
against the English. Swarming eastward over the moun- 
tains, they attacked English settlements, burned cabins 
and crops, stole horses, and killed men, women, and 
children. 

Meanwhile, the French and Indian War had spread 
to the north. Farmers and shopkeepers in Massachusetts, 
New York, and other colonies, left their work and joined 


the army. 
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For nearly three years things went badly for the col- 
onists. Then England sent officers and troops across the 
ocean to help them. And, as the months passed, the 
French were forced to surrender one fort after another. 

At last, on a dark September night in 1759, hundreds 
of English soldiers sailed silently up the St. Lawrence 
River toward the French town of Quebec. When day- 
light came they surprised the French army and after four 
days of fighting, they captured Quebec. Then they took 
Montreal, and the French and Indian War was over. 

Now Canada and all the territory as far west as the 
Mississippi River belonged to the English. Soon English 
settlers began to move over the mountains into the Ohio 
country. In North Carolina, a young hunter named 
Daniel Boone set out with his rifle and pack horses to ex- 
plore a wilderness which the Indians called Kentucky. 

Meanwhile in all the colonies, villages had grown into 
towns, and some towns had become cities. There were 
more schools and colleges in the country. More churches. 
More newspapers—and more postriders to distribute 
them. l 
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Wise, fat, jolly Benjamin Franklin had been made 
Postmaster General for all the colonies. He had traveled 
from one to another, finding shorter routes for his post- 
riders and setting up new post offices. Letters and news- 
papers were carried further and faster and cheaper than 
ever before. 

Roads had improved a little, too. Brightly painted 
stagecoaches could rumble along at five or six miles an 
hour and were more comfortable than the old-fashioned 
stage wagons. 

Faster mail service, more newspapers, and easier travel 
were all helping the people in the different colonies learn 
to know and to understand each other. They were bind- 
ing the scattered colonists more closely together. And this 
was a good thing. For the colonists would soon have to 


stand together against an enemy far stronger than France. 
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“IF THEY WANT A WAR— 


(Time, 1765-1775) 


Tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp. In a pouring rain, four 
regiments of red-coated soldiers marched down the gang- 
planks of English ships and onto the wharfs of Boston. 
Tramp, tramp, tramp, along the wharfs and through 
- the puddles in the cobble-stoned streets. 

Men, women, and children lined those streets, watch- 
ing the soldiers in silence. Faces peered soberly through 
rain-streaked windows as the redcoats passed by. Every- 
one in Boston knew why the soldiers had come, and 
nearly everyone was angry or afraid. 

It was May, 1774, more than ten years after the end 
of the French and Indian War. During those years there 
had been much trouble between the colonists and their 


mother country. 
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The trouble had started because the King of England 


wanted money for his government. So he had com- 
manded the colonists to pay taxes on some of the things 
sent to them from England. But the colonists were not 
used to being ordered about. 

“We are English,” they had reminded the King. “We 
have the right of all English people to help decide how 
we shall be governed and taxed. And we will not pay 
taxes unless we have a chance to vote for them first.” 

“Oh, yes you will,” insisted King George III, who 
was a stubborn young man and not very wise. “You'll 
pay any taxes we tell you to pay and obey any laws that we 
make.” 

So a quarrel began and grew steadily worse. The col- 
onists refused angrily to buy anything from England 
which was taxed. The English merchants lost a great deal 
of money. And at last the King and his friends in the 
English government lifted the taxes on everything except 
tea. 

“Don’t send us tea with a tax on it,” the America col- 


onists warned the English merchants. “We won't buy it.” 
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But ships loaded with tea were soon on their way 
across the ocean. When they reached America, the col- 
onists were ready for them. In New York and Phila- 
delphia, angry crowds would not let the tea be brought 
ashore. In Charleston, the people unloaded the tea and 
locked it up in damp cellars. In Boston, on a dark Decem- 
ber night, colonists disguised as Indians boarded the 
three tea ships anchored in the harbor. Then they threw 
all the precious tea overboard. 

News of this Boston tea party had made King George 
III furious. Now soldiers had come from England to pun- 
ish the people of Boston. They had been commanded to 
close the port. Not a ship belonging to the American col- 
onists was to leave the harbor or enter it until all the tea 
which had been destroyed had been paid for. 

This was a cruel punishment. Boston was a large ship- 
ping center and almost surrounded by water. With the 
harbor closed, thousands of men would be out of work. 
Farmers could not bring meat and vegetables into the 
Boston markets by boat. Fishermen could not put out to 


sea. Soon food would become so scarce that the people of 
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Boston would be hungry and many of them might starve. 

But even as the red-coated soldiers were marching 
down the rain-soaked streets, express riders were gallop- 
ing out of town. North, south, and west they rode, to 
spread the news of the trouble in Boston and to ask for 
help. 

And help came quickly. Farmers in Connecticut and 
Rhode Island sent herds of cows and flocks of sheep to 
Boston. Virginia and the Carolinas sent wagons loaded 
with grain. Other colonies sent money and messages. 

“Don’t give in. Don’t pay for that tea. We'll stand by 
you.” 

Until this time the thirteen colonies had been almost 
like thirteen separate little countries. Each one had man- 
aged most of its own affairs, and had not been much con- 
cerned with the affairs of other colonies. Now they de- 
cided that they must work together to put a stop to the 
long quarrel with England. In every colony except 
Georgia, men were chosen by the people to meet in 
Philadelphia to talk things over. 


The men who made up this Continental Congress met 
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many times. Finally they decided to send a letter to King 
George III. In it they asked him to change the laws they 
thought were unfair and to take his soldiers out of Boston. 

The King's only answer was to send more soldiers. 
Thousands more. 

By this time many colonists felt sure that they would 
soon have to fight for their rights, and, in New England, 
they began to get ready. Week after week, companies of 
men and older boys drilled on every village green. Some 
of them were prepared to fight at a minute's notice and 
so were called Minute Men. 

In Massachusetts the leaders of the colony quietly col- 
lected guns, ammunition, and other supplies. They hid 
them in the village of Concord, eighteen miles from 
Boston. 

Boston itself was swarming with redcoats. Paul Revere 
and other colonists kept a secret watch on the English 
soldiers at all times. On the 18th of April, 1775, they 
learned that the British had found out about the hidden 
supplies. They learned also that British troops had been 


ordered to march to Concord before daylight next morn- 
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ing and to seize every gun and every barrel of powder. 

Somehow the villagers must be warned and the Min- 
ute Men called out. Quickly Paul Revere and his friends 
made their plans. 

Late that night, with the help of their friends, Paul 
Revere and William Dawes managed to steal past the 
British sentries and get out of town. Then, each taking a 
separate way, they galloped toward Concord, down roads 


bright with moonlight. 
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“To arms!” they shouted, as they rode through quiet 
villages. They banged on doors and windows. “The 
British are coming! To arms!” 

Sleepy farmers, storekeepers, teachers, and preachers 
tumbled out of their beds, pulled on their clothes and 
grabbed their guns. By the time the British troops drew 
near Lexington, on their way to Concord, seventy Minute 
Men waited bravely on the village green to meet them. 

“Stand your ground !” ordered the captain of the Min- 
ute Men as the British troops advanced. “Don't fire un- 
less you are fired upon. But if they want a war, let it begin 
here.” 

On came the long, long column of red-coated soldiers, 
marching smartly now to the music of fifes and drums. 
Their bayonets gleamed and the gold on the scarlet coats 
of the officers glittered in the light of the rising sun. 

Obeying a sharp command, they formed a battle line. 
The Minute Men fingered their muskets and eyed them 
grimly. Then, suddenly, somewhere, a shot was fired. 
No one has ever known from which side it came. In- 


stantly both sides began shooting. Eight of the Minute 
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Men fell dead, the others scattered, and the British 


marched on toward Concord. 

By this time, Minute Men had hurried to Concord 
from every direction and were waiting to face the British. 
After some brisk fighting, they drove the redcoats out 
of the village and chased them back along the road to Bos- 
ton. Now, all along that road, hundreds of angry colonists 


came running from their homes to join in the fight. They 
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shot at the soldiers from behind houses, barns, rocks, 
stone fences, trees, and woodpiles. 

All during that long sunny afternoon, the British re- 
treated. It was after dark when at last they reached Boston. 
Nearly three hundred of the British had been killed or 
wounded. Forty-nine American colonists would never 


see the sun rise again. And a war between the colonies 


and their mother country had begun. 


eat 


O 
FREE AT LAST 


(Time, 1775-1797) 


Express riders galloped night and day to carry the news 
to all the colonies. Everywhere there was great excite- 
ment. In hundreds of homes, men said good-by to their 
families and hurried off to join the army of angry col- 
onists which was gathering around Boston. 

Congress met again in Philadelphia and chose George 
Washington, who was one of its members, to command 
the little army. But even before George Washington 
reached the army camp, there was a fierce battle outside 
Boston, at Bunker Hill. Though the colonists met the 
British bravely, they were defeated. And General Wash- 
ington found that their army was really no army at all. 

The men needed guns and ammunition, food, tents, 


and uniforms. They needed months of training, to teach 
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them to fight together against the well-trained British 
troops. 

George Washington went to work at once. By the time 
spring came, his army was strong enough to drive the 
British out of Boston. The redcoats sailed away to carry 
on the war in other colonies. Washington and his men 
marched south to New York. 

Meanwhile, bad news had come from England. King 
George III was sending a large fleet of warships across 
the ocean. The ships were filled with soldiers. Nine thou- 
sand of them were Hessians—German soldiers whom 
the King had hired to fight the colonists. 

“Think of hiring foreigners to fight your own sub- 
jects!” people exclaimed angrily when they heard about 
the Hessians. “Why should we be ruled by such a king?” 

“Why should we be ruled by any king?” Thoughtful 
men in every colony were now asking themselves that 
question. 

“If we break away from England, we can govern our- 
selves with no king to interfere,” they told one another. 


“We can form our own nation where men can be free.” 
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In big plantation homes and little New England farm- 
houses and log cabins on the frontier, people excitedly 
discussed these ideas. Many colonists were still loyal to 
the King and to England. But many more wanted to fight 
until they had won their freedom. 

Day after day long, serious meetings were held in Con- 
gress. Members from every colony argued hotly about 
what to do. At last they agreed that the thirteen colonies 
should separate from England and set up their own in- 
dependent government. 

Five men in Congress were elected to draw up a paper 
which would declare this independence to the world. 
Three of the men did most of the work. 

Tall, red-headed Thomas Jefferson of Virginia wrote 
out the declaration in his own words. Old Benjamin 
Franklin, who had spent years in England trying to clear 
up the quarrel over taxes, made one or two changes. So 
did thoughtful John Adams of Massachusetts. 

On July 4, 1776, the Declaration of Independence 
was read before Congress. Solemnly the members voted 


to accept it. Copies were made quickly and sent to every 
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colony. And two days later a large crowd gathered before 
a beautiful building in Philadelphia, called the State 
House, to hear the Declaration read aloud. 

How quietly the people listened to the strong, proud 
words which Thomas Jefferson had written! How they 
cheered after they had heard those words, as the big bell 
in the State House tower pealed joyfully! 

What did the Declaration of Independence say? That 
all men are created equal. That all have the right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That all have the 
right to say how they shall be governed. And that the 
thirteen colonies were now the free and independent 
United States of America. 

But of course the States weren’t free yet. Indeed, it 
soon looked as if they never would be. George Wash- 
ington’s little army was no match for the soldiers who 
were arriving in British warships. Though the Americans 
fought bitterly, the redcoats and Hessians chased them 
out of New York and across New Jersey. 

It was December when General Washington’s men 


reached the Delaware River, at a place several miles from 
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the village of Trenton. The Hessians were close behind 
them. Washington ordered his soldiers to take every boat 
they could find and cross the river quickly. The Ameri- 
cans reached the Pennsylvania side in safety and made 
camp. 

With no boats, the Hessians could not follow them. So 
they settled down in Trenton. 

By this time Americans everywhere were worried and 
discouraged. The soldiers were tired of fighting and los- 
ing battles. Many of them were planning to leave the 
army on New Year’s Day when their enlistment time 
was up. Even George Washington was downhearted. 
Again and again he tried to think of some plan which 
would help his troops win a victory. Suddenly an idea 
came to him which filled him with hope. He would have 
to wait until Christmas to carry it out. 

Christmas came. In Trenton, the Hessians celebrated 
with a fine feast and plenty of rum. That night they fell 
into their warm beds and slept soundly. 

But Washington’s men did not sleep. In a blinding 


snowstorm, they climbed into boats and crossed the black 
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water of the ice-filled Delaware River. Then, with Wash- 
ington leading them, they marched quietly and swiftly to 
Trenton. 

At daybreak they rushed into the village and captured 
nearly nine hundred sleepy Hessians. They captured 
guns, too, and ammunition, and other badly needed 
supplies. 

It was a great day for the Americans and it gave the 
soldiers new courage. Yet, as the months passed, they 


continued to lose more battles than they won. In the fall, 
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with bands playing and flags waving, the British marched 
triumphantly into Philadelphia to spend the winter. The 
Americans set up their winter camp at Valley Forge, 
twenty miles away. 

What a terrible winter that was for the little American 
army! Bitter winds whistled through the cracks of the 
soldiers’ log huts. Congress had not been able to send 
George Washington enough money for supplies, so 
thousands of men had no cots and no blankets. Their 
clothes were thin and tattered. Many did not have jackets, 
and wrapped rags around their feet because they had no 
shoes. Food was scarce and there was little medicine. 
More than five hundred men died. Hundreds more de- 
serted and went home. 

Yet there were hundreds who stayed. Although they 
were freezing and almost starving, they were ready to 
fight on until their country was free. They had learned 
to love General Washington, who was sharing their hard- 
ships. And, like their great leader, they refused to give up. 

Meanwhile in Europe, people had been hearing about 
the Americans’ brave struggle for liberty. A young 
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French nobleman named Lafayette had crossed the ocean 
to fight with the American troops. An officer from Ger- 
many was drilling the soldiers at Valley Forge, training 
them to be better fighters. A great engineer had come 
from Poland to help General Washington. At the same 
time Benjamin Franklin was in France, working hard to 
persuade the French king to send aid to the Americans. 

On a lovely May day, postriders galloped through the 
country with joyful news. 

“France will help! The French are sending men and 
ships and money! They will help us drive the Hessians 
and redcoats from our land!” 

Men cheered. Women wept with joy. At Valley 
Forge, the soldiers had a special celebration. 

“Now,” thought the Americans with relief, “the war 
will soon be over.” 

But the war dragged on for three more years. There 
were big battles in the North and in the South and there 
was fighting even in the wilderness beyond the Allegheny 
Mountains. During this time, things began to go better 
for the Americans. At last George Washington’s army 
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and the French managed to trap an important English 
general named Cornwallis and eight thousand redcoats 
in Yorktown, Virginia. 

Cannon boomed and bursting shells made the sky 
bright as the Americans and French stormed the town. 
For ten days and nights the British fought gallantly. 
Then General Cornwallis and his red-coated army were 


forced to surrender. Sadly they marched out of Yorktown 
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and gave up their guns while their bands played “The 
World Turned Upside Down.” 

“Victory! Big victory at Yorktown!” 

The good news spread quickly and there was great re- 
joicing all through the land. The long, terrible Revolu- 
tionary War was almost over. There were no more big 
battles. Within two years all the redcoats and Hessians 
had sailed home. And in 1783 England signed a treaty 
of peace. 

The thirteen United States were free at last, but they 
were not yet really united. Each state acted as if it were 
an independent country and all the states quarreled like 
bad children over taxes, land, and other matters. 

“We must have a set of rules which will govern all the 
states or this nation will fall apart,” thought the wise men 
of the country. So leaders from each state met and drew 
up the Constitution of the United States. 

Then the Americans elected their first president. They 
chose the man who had led them so steadily and bravely 
during their long fight for freedom. The man who had 


never lost courage during the darkest days of the war. 
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The man whom they called ““The Father of His Coun- 
try.” That man was George Washington. 

For four years President Washington, working with 
Congress, governed the country so wisely that he was 
elected for a second term. But when the Americans 
wanted him to serve for a third term he refused. He said 
he was afraid that any man who was president for too 
long might some day want to be a king. 

So John Adams was elected to take his place, and 
George Washington went home to Mount Vernon to 


live the rest of his life in peace. 


9 
“OH, SAY, CAN YOU SEE?” 


(Time, 1797-1815) 


After the Revolutionary War, all of the land as far west 
as the Mississippi River which had belonged to England, 
became part of the United States. Most of it was good, 
rich land where a man could almost see his corn grow. 
The forests were full of game. Hundreds of people who 
were having a hard time in the East decided to move 
there. 

On foot, on horseback, and in big, white-topped 
wagons, they struggled over the Allegheny Mountains. 
Some followed the Wilderness Road which Daniel Boone 
had laid out, and settled in Kentucky. Others went as far 
as Pittsburgh and then floated on rafts or flatboats down 
the broad Ohio River. 

The Indians knew their hunting grounds would be 
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ruined and hated to see the white men come. Creeping 
through the bushes, the redskins fell on travelers camp- 
ing in the forests. Hiding in the underbrush, they lay in 
wait for boats which floated down the rivers. Stealing 
silently through the night, they attacked little settle- 
ments. 

At last the United States Government sent soldiers 
over the Alleghenies to protect the settlers. Then many 
more people pushed westward into the wilderness, some 
to explore and some to build homes. 

The United States had a new capital now, named for 
- George Washington. And the Americans had elected 
Thomas Jefferson to be their third president. 

He was a wise man and eager to see his country grow. 
In 1803 he arranged for Congress to buy a huge piece 
of land from France. It stretched from the Mississippi 
River all the way to the Rocky Mountains, and from Can- 
ada as far south as Texas, which belonged to Mexico. This 
made the United States twice as big as it had been before. 

Of course, no one knew very much about this Louisi- 


ana Territory. So President Jefferson asked two young 
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army officers, named Meriwether Lewis and William 
Clark, to explore it. Off they started up the wide Missouri 
River with thirty-two men and three small boats which 
were loaded with supplies. More than two years passed 
before they came back. And then what wonderful stories 
they had to tell! 

They had made their way across a vast, wild country, 
along rushing rivers, through deep mountain passes, 
until they had reached the great Pacific Ocean. They had 
met strange tribes of Indians, friendly and unfriendly. 
They had seen large colonies of beaver, and huge herds 
- of buffalo, antelope, and elk. They had escaped from 
fierce grizzly bears, which were almost ten feet tall when 
they stood on their hind legs. 

Lewis and Clark reported to President Jefferson that 
the country they had explored was a fine land for fur 
traders. And soon scores of men were eagerly pushing 
their way west of the Mississippi, with guns, traps, pack 
horses, and goods to use in trading with the Indians. 

The Americans were beginning to spread out now in 


all directions. They were settling new towns and villages, 
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building more schools and churches, printing more news- 
papers and books, and making more roads. 

Yet traveling and sending freight from one part of 
the country to another was still dangerous and difficult. 
Stagecoaches, dashing along roads filled with ruts, some- 
times toppled over. Big covered Conestoga freight 
wagons often bogged down in the mud. Flatboats or rafts, 
loaded with meat, corn, or furs, could float down the 
rivers, but they could not float up. 

And then Robert Fulton invented a steamboat! 

On a hot August day in New York, in 1807, men, 
women, and children crowded to a wharf on the Hudson 
River to stare at the strange-looking craft. 

“No oars!” they exclaimed to one another. “No sails! 
Nothing but that funny-looking engine on the deck and 
those paddle wheels on each side. She’ll never run!” 

But the Clermont did run! Puffing and chugging, she 
moved slowly away from the dock. Then she steamed 
proudly up the Hudson River, sending out sparks and 
clouds of black smoke. 


Men threw their hats into the air and cheered. Women 
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waved their handkerchiefs and clutched their children, © 


who were squealing with excitement. Here was a boat — 


driven through the water by steam! It could go upriver — 


almost as quickly as it could go down. 


Within a few years, steamboats were making regular 


trips on the Hudson River, carrying passengers and - 


freight. And on the banks of the Mississippi River, In- 
dians fled in terror at the sight of a monster which walked 
on the water, belching fire and smoke. 

By this time the Americans were having trouble with 
England again. Because England needed men for her 
navy, English captains had been stopping American ships 
at sea and kidnaping American sailors. 

Of course the Americans would not put up with this, 
so a quarrel started between the two countries which 
grew into a war, called the War of 1812. In that war the 
little American navy won several victories. But the army 
was not able to stop the English soldiers, who landed on 
the shore of Chesapeake Bay and marched north into 
Washington. 

There the British burned the Capitol, the President’s 
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house, and several other buildings. Then they went back 
to their ships. Sailing further up the bay, they attacked 
Fort McHenry, just outside of Baltimore. 

An American prisoner, named Francis Scott Key, was 
with them. When the British guns began to bombard the 
fort, he looked at the beautiful American flag flying high 
above it. He wondered if that flag would be there when 
the battle ended. Or would the fort be captured and the 
Stars and Stripes hauled down? 

Far into the night the firing went on. By the light of 
bursting bombs and the red glare of rockets, Mr. Key 
caught a glimpse, now and then, of the flag, still tossing 
in the wind. Finally the bombardment stopped. Had the 
Americans surrendered? Was the flag still flying? He 
could not know until dawn. 

Impatiently he paced the deck, waiting for daylight. 
And, as he waited, words began to arrange themselves in 
his mind. 


Oh, say, can you see, by the dawn's 
early light, 
What so proudly we hailed—— 
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The words came faster and he tried to remember them. 
Slowly the sky grew brighter in the east. Anxiously he 
watched the fort, looking for the flag. Suddenly he saw 
it—torn by shot, but still waving. 


And the star-spangled banner in triumph 
shall wave, 

O'er the land of the free, and the home 
of the brave. 

Pulling a pencil and an envelope from his pocket, Mr. 
Key quickly wrote down the verses he had thought of 
during the night. Later, when the defeated British had 
left Baltimore, the words were set to the music of an old 
English song. Soon Americans all over the country were 
proudly singing “The Star-Spangled Banner,” just as 
Americans everywhere sing it proudly today. 

The war which gave us that song was a war which 
most people in England and America had not really 
wanted, By this time both sides were tired of fighting, 
and there was only one more big battle. 

Three months after the British had sailed away from 
Baltimore, ten thousand redcoats landed at New Orleans. 
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There, a courageous general named Andrew Jackson was 
waiting for them with an army of Indian fighters, 
hunters, and scouts. Firing from behind bales of cotton 
and walls of mud, Jackson’s men shot down hundreds of 
redcoats and chased the others back to their ships. 

If there had been a quick way of sending news from 
England to America, the battle at New Orleans would 
never have been fought. For a treaty of peace had been 
signed two weeks earlier in Europe. The War of 1812 
was over. And since that time the United States and Eng- 


land have become very good friends. 


10 
A TIME OF MANY CHANGES 


(Time, 1813-1840) 


Countries change and grow up, much as children do. 
When the United States was born, it had needed the help 
of France before it could win its freedom from England. 
But before the War of 1812, five new states had joined 
the Union. Now, although the country was still very 
young, it had proved to the world that it could fight its 
own battles and keep its flag flying. 

The Americans were proud of this, yet they spent little 
time thinking about it. For they were too busy building 
new roads, settling new lands, and finding new ways to 
travel. 

Even during the war, men, hired by the Government, 
had been making a good road over the mountains from 
Maryland to Ohio. And soon after the war ended, the 
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1827, a tiny engine named Tom Thumb was ready for a 
trial. 

People came from miles around to watch it. How they 
cheered when the tiny locomotive started off! Away it 
chugged into the country, over thirteen miles of track, 
pulling two small cars which carried a score of excited 
passengers. 

The very next year a larger engine, called the DeW itt 
Clinton, was tried out in Albany. Soon trains were run- 
ning for short distances in other parts of the country. 

They jerked and bumped and often stopped so sud- 
denly that passengers were thrown from their seats. 
Sparks from the engines set clothing afire, and cars some- 
times ran off the tracks. Yet the Americans wanted more 
railroads as quickly as they could get them, and more 
canals, too. 

Of course thousands of workers were needed to build 
the canals and railroads. Many of them came from Europe. 
Week after week, big sailing ships crossed the ocean, 
bringing people from Ireland, Germany, and England. 


Some of these newcomers went west and helped to 
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settle the states of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and Illinois. 
Others found jobs in the eastern cities. Many worked in 
the new cloth-making factories of New England. 

Life was becoming much easier now for the people 
who lived in the North. Farmers had iron plows which 
broke up sod more quickly than plows made of wood. 
No longer did they have to spend their winter evenings 
making nails and tacks by hand. Their wives no longer 
had to spin or weave. Both nails and cloth could now be 
bought in stores. So could hats, shoes, and many other 
things which had once been made at home. Even in the 
pioneer villages as far west as Illinois, there were stores 
in which such things were sold. 

In the settlement of New Salem, Illinois, a tall, lanky, 
shaggy-haired fellow named Abraham Lincoln kept one 
of these stores for a while. He was a strong young man, 
honest, brave, and always ready to help anyone who was 
in trouble. He was full of fun, too. People said he could 
make a cat laugh with the stories he told as he measured 
out yards of calico, or weighed sugar, coffee, and tea for 


his customers. 
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Abraham Lincoln had been born in a log cabin in Ken- 
tucky. When he was seven, his family had crossed the 
Ohio River and settled in the wild Indiana country. Later 
they had pushed further west into Illinois. 

Young Abe Lincoln had never been able to spend 
much time in school. Now, when he was not keeping 
store, he usually had his nose buried in a book, for he 
was determined to get himself a good education. As often 
as he could, he studied with the schoolmaster of New 
Salem. And sometimes he even stopped in at the village 
schoolhouse to listen to the pupils recite their lessons— 
_ just to make sure that he was learning all that they knew. 

More children in the northern states were going to 
school by this time, because there were more free schools. 
But many boys still spent their days helping their fathers 
or learning trades, and many girls worked in factories 
or mills. 

In the South there were no free schools yet and few 
mills or factories. Indeed the South was still a land of 
plantations, large and small. Cotton was grown on most 
of them. 
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A cotton gin had been invented by a man named Eli 
Whitney. Now a slave using a gin could clean seeds from 
cotton a hundred times faster than he could do it by hand. 
This meant that more cotton could be made ready every 
year to be shipped to market. So more and more cotton 
was raised, and planters bought more and more slaves 
to work in their fields. 

Since cotton-growing wore out the soil quickly, many 
planters were soon forced to move to fresh land. Taking 
their families and slaves with them, they went to Texas 
or settled in Arkansas or Missouri. They did not go any | 
farther west, however. For beyond these states, stretch- 
ing north to Canada and west to the Rocky Mountains, 
lay the Great Plains. And that was the Indians’ country. 

There, vast herds of buffalo galloped over the prairies, 
hunted by the powerful Comanches, the Cheyennes, 
Crows, and Sioux. There, too, lived the tribes of Indians 
who had been crowded out of the eastern states by the 
white people. 

Those Indians had not wanted to move and some had 


fought hard to keep their farms and villages. Yet one 
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tribe after another had been forced by the United States 
Government to sell or give up their lands, and to move 
west to the Great Plains. 

“This is your country now,” they were told. “No white 
men will settle here. This land will belong to you and 
the Western Indians forever.” 

But already white men were making wide trails across 
the Great Plains. 


11 
FASTER! 


(Time, 1840-1860) 


One trail across the Great Plains led from the frontier 
town of Independence, Missouri, to Oregon, two thou- 
sand miles away. Trappers and traders had already ex- 
plored that beautiful wild country. Missionaries had 
traveled there to teach the Indians about the white men's 
God. 

Now hundreds of Americans wanted to settle there. 
But only the bravest dared to try that dangerous and dif- 
ficult journey. 

One spring morning in 1843, nearly one thousand 
people started off on the trail across the prairies, in a long 
train of covered wagons. Scouts rode ahead of the wagon 
train to watch for Indians and buffalo. Hundreds of cattle 


and sheep followed the train, while guards on horseback 
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kept watch to prevent the animals from straying. 

The wagons, pulled by oxen, traveled slowly. Men 
walked along beside their teams, shouting commands 
now and then, or cracking their long whips. Women and 
children rode under the wagon hoods, or trudged beside 
the turning wheels. 

At sundown everyone stopped to make camp for the 
night. The wagons were drawn up in two large circles, 
with the wheels of each wagon chained to the wheels of 
the next, to form a strong barricade. Inside the two 
circles, fires were lighted and the women cooked supper. 

The oxen were turned loose outside the barricades to 
graze with the horses and cattle. Men were chosen to 
guard them, and sentries were posted to watch the camps 
until dawn. By seven o’clock every morning, the travelers 
were on their way again. 

Day after day they pushed west, over miles of rolling 
prairies, across wide rivers, and through deep mountain 
passes. Often at night they told stories, or sang together 
under the stars while one of the men played a fiddle. 


Sometimes wolves howled in the distance. 
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During the journey, Indians crept up on the camp, kill- 
ing cattle and stealing horses. People were hurt or became 
sick. Some died and were buried beside the trail. Heavily 
loaded wagons broke down, and overworked oxen fell to 
their knees, too weak to go on. But the pioneers were 
always ready to help one another. And one joyful day, 
after five months of traveling, they reached the Wil- 
lamette Valley in Oregon, where they wanted to build 
their homes. 

Other settlers followed them, and as the years passed, 
hundreds of white-topped wagons rolled over the Oregon 
Trail. 

Meanwhile, Americans who called themselves Mor- 
mons were making another trail to the West. They had 
been driven from their homes in the East because of their 
religion. Like the Pilgrims, they had set out in search of 
a place where they could worship as they pleased. 

After many hardships, they reached the Great Salt 
Lake in Utah. There they soon went to work, irrigating 
the hard dry land, and planting crops. Wide streets were 
laid out, and before long the Mormons had begun to 
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build a city in the midst of the great western desert. 

South of the Mormons’ trail lay an older trail, from 
Independence to the Mexican town of Santa Fe. This trail 
had been worn by traders. Since it crossed the country 
where the fierce Comanches and Apaches roamed, the 
traders traveled together in long caravans. 

Their big covered wagons were loaded with brooms, 
rope, tobacco, tools, rice, tea, bolts of cloth, and other 
things. These they sold to the friendly, dark-eyed Mexi- 
cans, or traded for bales of fine furs. Then, suddenly, this 
friendly trading stopped, because the United States and 
Mexico went to war. 

It was a short war, which the Americans won. When 
it ended, all of the Mexican territory called California be- 
came part of the United States. 

Many Americans were already living in California. 
And the war was hardly over when one of them made an 
exciting discovery. On a spring day in 1848, the whole 
village of San Francisco was stirred up by news of it. 

“Gold!” people shouted to one another as they gath- 
ered in the muddy streets. “Have you heard? They’ve 
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found gold at Sutter’s Mill on the American River!” 

Gold! The quiet little town was turned topsy-turvy. 
Men grabbed picks and shovels, sprang to the backs of 
their horses, and galloped off toward Sutter’s Mill, nearly 
a hundred miles away. 

Gold! Gold discovered in California! The story spread 
through the country like wildfire. Wherever they heard 
it, or read about it in their newspapers, men dropped their 
work and speedily headed for California. 

Some of them traveled by train to St. Louis and then 
by covered wagon across the Great Plains. Others went 
by boat to the Isthmus of Panama. Then they walked 
across the Isthmus, through a forest filled with chattering 
monkeys and screaming parrots, to the western shore. 
There they waited hopefully for some ship bound for San 
Francisco to stop and pick them up. Hundreds of other 
gold-seekers sailed on swift Clipper ships around Cape 
Horn at the tip of South America and up the long Pacific 
coast. 

From every state in the Union and even from countries 


abroad, people flocked to the newly found gold fields. 
89 


Indeed, in 1849, it seemed as if half the world were sing- 
ing the same song: 


Oh, Susannah, don’t you cry for me. 
Pm off to California with my washbowl 
on my knee. 
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Forty thousand people arrived in San Francisco that 
year and more were on their way. Many found gold and 
went back home, rich. Others learned that California was 
a land of sunshine and flowers, rich soil and tall trees. 
Deciding to farm or raise cattle, they settled down to stay. 

Of course the people of California wanted to get letters 
and newspapers from the East as quickly as possible, and 
so did the people in Oregon. At last a stagecoach line 
called the “Overland Mail” was started. 

Twice a week a mail coach headed west from Tipton, 
Missouri, where the eastern railroad ended. Pulled by six 
galloping horses, it lurched over prairies, through moun- 
tain passes, and across the desert to California. 

Fresh horses were waiting at stations along the way. 
Fresh drivers took the reins. Hungry passengers snatched 
a bite of food. Then on sped the coaches, traveling all 
night as well as all day. 

“Two thousand eight hundred miles in only twenty- 
five days!” exclaimed the Californians, when the Over- 
land Mail first began to run. “It's a miracle!” 


But very soon they were complaining. “Twenty-five 
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days to get mail from the East! That’s too slow!” 

“We can get mail to California in less time than that if 
it is carried by riders on horseback,” decided three men 
in Missouri. And in 1860 they established the Pony 
Express. 

The horses were swift. The riders were brave. In spite 
of unfriendly Indians, bad storms, and accidents, mail 
was carried from Missouri to California by Pony Express 
in only ten days. Yet, within a few months, even that did 


not seem fast enough for most Westerners. And men were 
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working rapidly, week after week, to string a telegraph 
wire on poles all the way across the Great Plains. 

The Westerners waited impatiently for that telegraph 
line to be finished. Every day they became more anxious 
for news. They were worried about their country, and 
about their relatives and friends in the East. For a grave 
trouble was threatening the United States in 1860. A 


trouble which was to bring suffering and sorrow to count- 


less homes all over the land. 


Trails across 
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DARK DAYS FOR 
THE UNITED STATES 


(Time, 1860-1861) 


The cause of the trouble was slavery. In the days of 
the colonists, people in the North as well as in the South 
kept slaves. But the Northerners came to believe that it 
was wrong for one man to own another. Gradually they 
had set their slaves free and at last slavery had been for- 
bidden in every Northern state. 

In the South, however, slavery grew. Many of the 
slaves were well treated. Yet hundreds of Negroes who 
longed to be free, ran away from their masters. Hiding 
by day and traveling by night, a great number of them 
reached the North. There, friendly people gave them 
food and hid them from slave catchers. Then they helped 
many of the runaways get safely into Canada—a country 
where slavery did not exist. 
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Of course this made the Southerners angry. They be- 
came more angry when the Northerners tried to prevent 
them from taking slaves into new territories which were 
being settled in the West. 

“But our slaves are our property!” the Southerners ob- 
jected. “We have as much right to take property into new 
territories as you have. If you Northerners keep on mak- 
ing trouble for us, we will break away from the Union 
and set up a country of our own.” 

“You can’t do that,” protested the Northerners. 
“When the Union was formed, all the states agreed to be 
bound together under one constitution. We won't let 
you split the nation in two.” 

“We will do it,” warned the Southerners, “if that 
seems best for the South!” 

The quarrel between the North and the South grew 
steadily worse as the years passed. 

One of the Northerners who had spoken out strongly 
during this time of trouble was Abraham Lincoln. He 
had become a well-known lawyer in Illinois and had 


made many friends. Because he hated slavery, he made 
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speeches against it in many parts of the country. And he 
spoke so well that people flocked to hear him. 

Some of them smiled at his tall lanky figure, his 
wrinkled clothes, and his untidy black hair. But when he 
began to speak, everyone listened intently. 

In a strong, clear voice, he reminded his listeners that 
the Declaration of Independence states that a// men have 
the right to liberty. He insisted firmly that slavery was 
evil and must not be allowed to spread. He said he be- 
lieved that there must be some way in which the struggle 
over slavery could be settled peacefully. And he begged 
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both the North and the South to be patient until that way 
could be found. 

Thousands of people heard Lincoln speak. Thousands 
more read about him in their newspapers. They learned 
to admire and respect him so greatly that, on November 
6, 1860, he was elected President of the United States. 

This was bad news for the Southerners. They did not 
want Lincoln or any man who hated slavery to be presi- 
dent. Almost at once, the Southern states began to break 
away from the Union. They set up their own govern- 
ment, which they called the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica. They elected a Southern leader named Jefferson Davis 
to be their president. And they formed their own army. 

Now, people all over the country were waiting anx- 
iously, wondering what would happen next. They did 
not have to wait long to find out. 

On an island in the harbor of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, was a fort called Sumter. At dawn on April 12, 1861, 
Confederate soldiers attacked it. For nearly two days the 
Confederates bombarded the fort from the shore. The 
Union soldiers in the fort defended it bravely. But when 
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they ran out of ammunition, they were forced to sur- 
render. 

Then down came the Stars and Stripes, which had 
floated so proudly over Fort Sumter. Up went the new 
Confederate flag—the Stars and Bars. And Americans 
everywhere soon knew that war between the North and 
the South had begun. 

In the North it was called the Civil War, which meant 
a war between two parts of our country. In the South it 
was called the War Between the States. The North fought 
to hold the Union together. The South fought to break 
it apart. 

Each side was sure that it was right and sure that it 
would win, and no one expected the war to last long. In- 
deed, in the beginning, there were some people who did 
not even take it very seriously. 

When the first big battle was fought at Bull Run, near 
Washington, men and women took picnic baskets and 
rode gaily out to watch it. They came back that night, 
shocked by the things they had seen, hoping that they 
would never need to watch another battle. 
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ONE NATION INDIVISIBLE 


(Time, 1861-1865) 


All war is horrible. In the Civil War, Americans shot 
down Americans in bloody, bloody battles. Homes and 
farms were burned. Fields were laid waste. Railroads 
were torn up. Bridges were wrecked. Towns and villages 
were destroyed. Thousands of soldiers lost their lives. 
Hospitals were filled with wounded men. 

Most of the fighting was done in the South. At first, 
the Northern troops lost nearly every battle because they 
had no strong general to command them. The South had 
such a general. His name was Robert E. Lee. 

General Lee was a brave, kindly gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, who had been an officer in the United States Army. 
Like a number of other Southerners, he disliked slavery, 


and he had set his own slaves free. Although he still loved 
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the United States, he loved the South even more. And he 
led his gray-coated Confederate troops to victory again 
and again. 

After nearly two years of fighting, it seemed that the 
South would surely win the war and that the Union 
would be destroyed. The Northerners were discouraged, 
and there were times when President Lincoln himself was 
almost in despair. 

Tossing in his big bed at night, waiting in the War 
Office for news—wherever he was—there were two 
questions uppermost in his mind. Where could he find a 
general as strong and determined and clever as General 
Lee? And what should he do about slavery? 

For a long time, many people had been begging him 
to free the slaves. But he had refused because he thought 
he had no right to take the slaves from their owners. Now 
he decided that freeing the slaves might weaken the 
South and so help save the Union. 

With great care, Abraham Lincoln wrote out a proc- 
lamation which we call the Emancipation Proclamation. 

When he signed it on January 1, 1863, all the slaves 
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in the states which had left the Union were set free. 
How the Negroes rejoiced when they heard the news! 
But the Emancipation Proclamation made the Southern- 
ers fight harder than ever. When spring came the Con- 
federate troops won a big battle in Virginia. Then Gen- 
eral Lee led them north, right into Pennsylvania. 
People living near the town of Gettysburg were star- 


tled, one warm June day, to see Lee’s long, long lines of 
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gray-coated soldiers come marching down the road. Some 
of the people stood in their doorways, glaring angrily at 
the passing troops. Others were terrified at the sight of 
the enemy, and hid in their farmhouses, praying that a 
Union army would come soon to protect them. 

A Union army was already on its way. Led by a general 
named Meade, thousands of soldiers in blue uniforms 
were marching toward Gettysburg. 

On July 1, the two great armies met. For three long, 
hot, terrible days they fought bitterly and bravely. Back 
and forth over the hills they battled, across fields of wheat, 
along dusty roads, through peach and apple orchards, and 
even inacemetery. Then Lee’s men began to lose ground. 
Weary and defeated, they retreated after dark on July 4, 
toward the South. In a pouring rain, they managed at 
last to get across the Potomac River and into Virginia. 

The Union troops had won an important victory at 
Gettysburg. But President Lincoln groaned when he 
heard about it. For if General Meade had acted quickly, 
Lee and all his men could have been captured before they 


escaped across the river. Then the war would soon have 
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been over. Now it might drag on for many, many months. 

Again Lincoln asked himself unhappily where he 
could finda steady, strong, determined general. The very 
next day he had his answer. Flashing over the telegraph 
wires into the War Office came news of another important 
Union victory. After trying constantly for eight months, 
a general named Grant had captured the Southern city 
of Vicksburg in Mississippi. 

“He kept at it for eight months—and he won,” said 
Abraham Lincoln. “Grant is my man!” 

Soon he called General Ulysses S. Grant to Washing- 
ton and put him in full command of all the Union troops. 
Grant decided at once to capture Richmond, Virginia, 
which was the capital of the Confederate States. He in- 
tended to do it, no matter how long it might take, or what 
it might cost. 

With a large army, Grant set out in May toward the 
south. General Lee with his big army hurried to meet 
him. Fighting desperately to drive back the invaders, the 
Confederates beat them soundly in two big battles. Yet 


Grant and his men refused to admit that they were de- 
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feated. Stubbornly they pushed ahead. When winter 
came and put a stop to the fighting, both the Union and 
Confederate armies were near Petersburg, just south of 
Richmond. 

It was a long hard winter for the Southern soldiers. 
Warehouses, farms, and railroads in the South had been 
destroyed, and supplies which Lee needed badly for his 
army did not reach him. 

Often the Confederates had nothing to eat but corn- 
meal cakes and bad beef. Their uniforms were in rags, 
and their stores of ammunition were low. Before the 
winter ended, thousands of men became discouraged and 
left the army. But thousands more stayed with General 
Lee, ready to fight when he gave the order. 

Spring came. On April 1, Grant’s men attacked Lee’s 
forces. Though the Southerners fought furiously they 
could not hold Petersburg. Late the next night they left 
the city. And led by General Lee, they set off at a brisk 
march toward the southwest. 

General Grant did not lose a minute. He sent some 


troops to seize Richmond, which was now undefended. 
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He ordered a company of cavalry to ride around Lee’s 
army and head off the Confederates before they could 
escape into the hills. Then he started after Lee, moving 
just as rapidly as his men could travel. 

Six days later, the Union troops had surrounded the 
Confederate army and Lee knew that the time had come 
to give up. With a heavy heart, he sent word to General 
Grant that he was ready to surrender. 

On April 9, 1865, the two brave generals met in a 
farmhouse in the village of Appomattox, Virginia. 


Gravely they shook hands and then sat down in the little 
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parlor with their aides, to talk over the terms of surrender. 

President Lincoln had already asked Grant to be gen- 
erous with the defeated army. And Grant himself was a 
generous man. Lee was told that his officers need not 
give up their swords, and that any soldiers who owned 
horses might keep them for the spring plowing. Then 
General Grant gave orders that food should be sent at 
once to the hungry Confederate troops. 

The long, terrible Civil War was over at last. The 
Union was saved. Slavery was ended forever. Peace had 
come to a tired country. And the Stars and Stripes could 
again wave over a united land. 

All through the North, men, women, and children 
went wild with joy when they heard the wonderful news. 
Even in the South, people wept with happiness and relief 
because the fighting had stopped. 

In Washington, crowds of cheering, shouting people 
gathered in front of the White House, calling for Lincoln 
to come out to speak to them. As he appeared at an upper- 
story window, his thin, tired face lighted up with a 
smile. But he spoke only a few words. Then he went back 
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to his desk, for he had much work to do. Already he was 
planning how to help the Southerners rebuild their 
ruined towns and cities. And how to care for widows 
and fatherless children in both the North and the South. 

Lincoln was tired when he laid aside his work a few 
evenings later to go to the theater with his wife. They 
were late, and the play had begun when they arrived. Yet 
the audience stood up, cheering and clapping as the 
President took his seat in his flag-decked box. 

But there was one man at the theater that night who 
did not cheer. He was a crazy actor named John Wilkes 
Booth, who hated Lincoln and all that he had done to save 
the Union. As the play went on, he walked quietly into 
the little hallway just outside of the door to the Presi- 
dent’s box. Silently he opened the door. Raising the 
pistol in his right hand, he took aim—and fired. 

Abraham Lincoln slumped forward in his chair with 
a bullet wound in his head. Early next morning, he died. 

Now joy was turned to grief in millions of homes. 
Even in the South there were people who wept and said 


sorrowfully, “We have lost our best friend.” 
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INDIANS, COWBOYS, AND 
AUTOMOBILES 


(Time, 1865-1903) 


By the time the Civil War ended, the Indians who 
lived on the Great Plains were on the rampage. And they 
had good reason to be. 

White men were overrunning the hunting grounds 
that the Indians had been promised would be theirs for- 
ever. Bearded miners were digging for gold in Colorado 
and Nevada and Montana. The whites had strung a 
telegraph wire across the Plains. They were blasting rocks 
and building bridges as they laid a railway track that 
would run all the way to the Pacific Ocean. 

Stagecoaches lurched over newly made roads running 
through towns of tents and wooden shanties which had 
sprung up almost overnight. The Indians’ hunting 


grounds were being ruined before their eyes. And they 
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were furious. Whooping wildly, young braves galloped 


over the prairies, attacking stagecoaches, killing settlers, 
raiding miners’ camps, and tearing down the hated tele- 
graph wire again and again. 

They ripped up parts of the railroad track, and 
wrecked the bridges, too. Yet work on the railway went 
steadily ahead. Sturdy, pigtailed Chinese were laying the 
section of track which led from California toward the 
East. Strong-armed Irish were building another section 
westward from Nebraska. 

On a chilly May morning in 1869, a train from the 
east and one from the west brought crowds of people to 
Promontory Point in Utah, to see the last rails laid. Long 
speeches were made. Prayers were said. The rails were 
put in place. A gentleman with a silver hammer drove in 
the last spike, which was made of gleaming gold. A band 
struck up a gay tune and loud cheers filled the air. 

Standing apart from the crowd, a group of Indians 
watched solemnly. Perhaps they were wondering what 
this noisy celebration meant. Although they did not 


know it yet, it meant the end of their way of living. 
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Now travelers could go from the Atlantic Ocean all 
the way to the Pacific Ocean by railroad. And more pale- 
faced people invaded the Indians’ lands than ever before. 

Among them were many hunters who came to shoot 
buffalo. Some killed the huge, shaggy animals just for 
sport. Others shot them by the thousands, took their 
hides to sell, and left the meat on the prairies to rot. 

The Indians depended on the buffalo not only for 
meat but for the skins, from which they made clothing 
and tepees. When they saw the great herds being killed 
off, they became desperate. 

One after another, the tribes went on the warpath. 
But, brave as they were, they were no match for the well- 
armed United States soldiers who were sent against them. 
Red Cloud, Sitting Bull, Crazy Horse, Geronimo, and 
all the other powerful chiefs, finally gave up. 

Sorrowfully they took their hungry people to tracts of 
land called reservations which the Government put aside 
for them. Sadly the Indians ate the food which was given 
them by the Government, and promised that they would 


try to learn the strange ways of the white men. 
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With the Indians at peace and the buffalo gone, the 


Great Plains soon became cattle country. Thousands of 
bellowing longhorns were rounded up by the cowboys 
every spring and driven north up the Chisholm Trail 
from Texas to Kansas. From there they were shipped to 
the Eastern markets. And thousands of other cattle were 
driven farther north, along other trails. Sometimes the 
lonely cowboys sang as they worked: 

Whoop-ee, ti yi yo, git along, little dogies! 

It’s your misfortune and none of my own. 

Whoop-ee, ti yi yo, git along, little dogies, 

For you know Wyoming will be your new home. 

For years cattle roamed freely over the Great Plains 
and no one cared where they grazed when the cowboys 
turned them loose. Then farmers began to come into the 
Plains country, where land was cheap, or free to settlers. 
Since wood was scarce, they built sod houses for their 
families. They dug wells and planted crops. 

To keep wandering cattle from eating their crops, the 
farmers used barbed wire, which had just been invented, 


to fence their fields. This angered the cattle men and 
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there were gun fights between them and the farmers. 
Finally, the cattle owners fenced their own land with 
barbed wire. Then the Great Plains became a settled 
country of ranches, farms, and scattered towns. 

In the meantime, ways of living were changing in 
other parts of the country. Gas ranges were replacing 
stoves in which wood or coal was burned. They gave 


instant heat at the touch of a match! Food already cooked 
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and ready to eat now came in cans which could be opened 
in a few seconds. Clothing could now be made quickly 
on home sewing machines. Labor-saving inventions were 
making life easier for farmers and mechanics and business- 
men—for everyone. 

Reaping, binding, and threshing machines driven by 
steam were now in use on farms. Through the telephone, 
which Alexander Bell had invented, people miles apart 
could talk to each other. Messages could be sent by electric 
cable under the sea between England and America. The 
newly invented typewriter made it possible to write 
faster than anyone could write with a pen. 

In his laboratory at Menlo Park, New Jersey, Thomas 
Edison was having so much fun inventing that he kept at 
it day and night. Already he had invented a phonograph, 
an electric railway, and a moving-picture machine. Even 
more important, he had invented an electric lamp which 
gave a safe, steady glow and could be used to light streets 
as well as houses, factories, hospitals, and other buildings. 

At the same time that Edison was busy in New Jersey, 


men in other places were trying to build horseless car- 
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riages. Three or four of them tried to run their carriages 
with steam. Others experimented with electricity and 


gasoline motors. Within a few years they had all suc- 


ceeded. 
How people laughed when they saw those first auto- 


mobiles! “Get a horse!” they yelled, whenever one of the 
strange contraptions stopped running on a busy street or 
bogged down on a muddy road. “Get a horse!” 

But every year there were more automobiles on the 
roads and more roads for them to travel on. There were 
more schools, too—more colleges, hospitals, and 


churches. More stores, factories, and mills. More steam- 
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boats on the lakes and rivers. More newspapers, books, 
and libraries. And more people. 

They were coming now from almost every country in 
Europe and from other countries, too. Many came be- 
cause they wanted a chance to earn a better living than 
they had earned at home, and a better chance to educate 
their children. Others wanted to live in a land where 
there was no king, and where men were free to make 
their own laws and elect their own leaders. 

Most of these immigrants were hard workers, and 
wherever they settled, they became good Americans and 
helped the country to grow wealthy and strong. 

Indeed, by 1900 the United States had become one of 
the strongest nations in the world. And the Stars and 
Stripes was flying over Alaska, Hawaii, Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, and the Philippine Islands. 

Alaska had been bought from Russia soon after the 
Civil War. Hawaii had asked to belong to the United 
States. And Cuba had been taken over after the Ameri- 
cans had won a short war with Spain. That war was 


fought to help free the Cubans from their unjust Spanish 
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rulers. When it ended, the Spanish islands of Puerto Rico 
and the Philippines also became United States territories. 

Because the Americans did not want colonies, each of 
these five countries was promised that, as soon as it could 
govern itself, it would be made independent. Or that it 
might some day become one of the United States. 

In 1902, with the help of American advisers, the 
Cuban Republic was set up and the Cuban people elected 
their first president. 

But the Americans still had other islands to govern 
and protect in both the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. Since 
it took many weeks to make the voyage around the tip of 
South America, it was important that there should be a 
short water route between the two oceans. So President 
Theodore Roosevelt arranged for the United States to 
rent forever a strip of land across the Isthmus of Panama. 
Then plans were made to build the Panama Canal. 

Great changes had come to the nation which had 
begun with the little settlement of Jamestown in Vir- 
ginia nearly three hundred years earlier. And still greater 


changes were on the way. 
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15 
GOOD YEARS AND BAD 


(Time, 1903-1932) 


It was cold on the beach at Kitty Hawk in North Caro- 
lina. A brisk December wind sent clouds scudding across 
the gray sky. 

Standing beside a flimsy-looking machine with two 
sets of wings, a man named Wilbur Wright looked at 
his stop watch. Then he glanced at his brother, who lay 
belly down on one of the lower wings, beside a noisy 
engine. 

“Ready?” he yelled above the noise of the motor. 

“Ready!” cried Orville Wright. And he carefully re- 
leased a wire which held the machine to a single wooden 
track. 

Nearby, four men and a boy watched anxiously. 


Slowly the machine moved along the track, into the 
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wind. Then up, up into the air it rose—ten feet from the 
ground. Suddenly it dipped. But it rose again. A few sec- 
onds later it dipped once more and settled on the sand. 
With shouts of joy, Wilbur Wright and the five other on- 
lookers ran toward it. 

What a wonderful sight they had seen! For many years 
scientists and inventors in several countries had been try- 
ing to build a machine in which a man could fly. Now the 
Wright brothers had succeeded! For the first time in the 
history of the world, a machine had carried a man through 
the air. 

The airplane was to change the lives of millions of 
people all over the world. But not even the Wright 
brothers knew that yet. For years they went on experi- 
menting, learning to build and fly better planes. 

In the meantime, other inventors were experimenting 
with machines which would make daily living more com- 
fortable. Machines that put electricity to work sweeping 
floors and washing clothes and making ice. Doing a hun- 
dred other jobs in homes and factories and on farms. 


Engineers found out how to make cheap automobiles 
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that were safe and fast and easy to run. Gasoline was soon 
doing much of the work that horses had done for cen- 
turies. Architects and builders began to use steel and con- 
crete for buildings that were higher than any ever seen 
before. So high that they were called skyscrapers! 

Doctors were wiping out dreadful diseases. Scientists 
were showing farmers how to grow bigger crops and 
raise better cattle. Businessmen were using adding ma- 
chines and cash registers to save time and money. All this 
was making America more and more prosperous. 

It was no wonder that poor people in foreign lands 
thought that in America everyone lived well and anyone 
could get rich. So, from many nations, poor people 
flocked to the United States. Nearly a million of them 
every year. 

Most of these immigrants settled in the large cities. Be- 
cause they were so poor, they were forced to live in run- 
down districts called slums. They crowded together in 
dirty, rickety tenement buildings. A whole family might 
have to live in one room without a window. Children had 


no place to play except in dark hallways or in streets and 
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alleys littered with rubbish and garbage. Many people 
became ill. 

“This is shameful!” exclaimed Americans who visited 
the slums. And they did something about it. Soon, 
through magazines and books, the whole country heard 
about the way our newest immigrants were living in the 
big cities. And people went to work to help them. 
Doctors, nurses, teachers, ministers, priests, rabbis, po- 
licemen, and people doing many kinds of work, were 
generous with their time and money. 

Laws were passed to make landlords clean up and re- 
pair their tenement houses. New houses were built. Parks 
and playgrounds were opened for the children and their 
parents. Day nurseries were started where mothers could 
leave their babies when they went out to work. Settle- 
ment houses were established with big, cheerful rooms 
where men, women, and children could meet, for study 
or play. And thousands of boys and girls were given a 
chance to live happier and better lives. 

In the White House at Washington, President Theo- 


dore Roosevelt was working to make life happier and 
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better for all the people of the United States. He had 


found that many Americans were very wasteful. They 
cut down thousands of trees without planting others to 
replace them. They allowed great tracts of dry, sandy 
land to stand idle which could be made to grow crops. 
They killed many thousands of birds and wild animals 
every year, just for sport. 

“We must learn to use all our land,” said Theodore 
Roosevelt. “We must conserve our forests. We must pro- 
tect our birds and wild animals. If we don’t, children born 
a hundred years from now will find that their magnifi- 
cent country has been spoiled.” 

Then President Roosevelt had big dams built to store 
up water for irrigation, which turned deserts into rich 
farmland. He set aside vast national forests where no one 
could cut trees without permission and where new trees 
were planted every year. And he established five great 
national parks where wild animals and birds were safe 
from hunters’ guns. 

Many people soon began to visit these beautiful parks, 


to camp and enjoy nature. Better railroads, good high- 
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ways, and automobiles were making travel a pleasure. In- 
deed, millions of Americans had more time now for 
pleasure than ever before. Most of them were so inter- 
ested in their own affairs that they paid little attention to 
what was going on in other lands. They were surprised, 
in the summer of 1914, when they heard that war had 
broken out in Europe. 

A powerful German army had marched across the little 
country of Belgium and invaded France. England, in 
order to help Belgium and France, declared war on Ger- 
many. And before long so many countries were mixed 
up in the fighting that the war was called a World War. 

At first the Americans were divided as to how they felt 
about the war. Many of those whose parents or grand- 
parents had come from Germany hoped that Germany 
would win. Most of the others wanted to help France and 
England. Yet very few Americans thought our country 
should take part in the war, and for three years the United 
States kept out of it. 

Then, without warning, German submarines sank five 


American ships in one month. The Americans did not 
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argue any longer about which side was right. They sprang 
into action. 

President Woodrow Wilson asked Congress to declare 
war on Germany. Men quickly enlisted or were drafted 
into the army. Ships sailed swiftly for France and Eng- 
land carrying soldiers, food, munitions, and other sup- 
plies. Great sums of money were lent to the countries 
which were fighting Germany. And at home everyone 
went to work to help win the war. 

Farmers planted larger crops and people ate less, so 
that there would be food to send to the soldiers and to the 
starving people in England and France. Factories stopped 
making things for civilians and made supplies for the 
army. Owners of automobiles used them only when nec- 
essary so that there would be more gasoline to ship abroad 
for tanks and trucks and planes. And families with sons, 
husbands, and brothers in Europe waited fearfully each 
day for news. 

Thousands of American soldiers fighting abroad never 
came home. Many thousands more were wounded. But 


finally, on November 11, 1918, Germany surrendered. 
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“Thank God! The war is over!” said the American 
people. “Let us pray that we will never, never need to 
fight another.” 

There were wild and joyful celebrations all through 
the country because the fighting had ended. Then the 
people went back to everyday living. For some time they 
had gone without things which they needed and wanted. 
Now many people settled down to making money. And 
spending it! 

They bought automobiles, radios, vacuum cleaners, 
electric refrigerators, motorboats, jewelry, and fine new 
houses. They went to theaters, to moving pictures, to 
prize fights and ball games. They put their money into 
get-rich-quick schemes. Never before had so many Amer- 
icans enjoyed such good times. 

In spite of the warnings of President Herbert Hoover, 
the people spent so wildly and saved so little that, sud- 
denly, like a bright soap bubble bursting, the good times 
came to an end. Hundreds of factories in all parts of the 
country were closed. Business offices and stores were 


shut. Farmers could not sell their crops and went deeply 
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into debt. Builders and carpenters had no work to do. 

As the months passed, millions of Americans lost 
their money, their homes, and their jobs. Many people 
did not even have enough to eat. And in big cities, hungry 
men, women, and children stood in long lines every day, 
waiting to be given free bread, soup, or hot stew. 

There had been hard times in America before, but 
never such hard times as these. In every state, discour- 
aged, unhappy people wondered anxiously when this 


great depression would end. 
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THE MOST TERRIBLE WAR 
IN HISTORY 


(Time, 1932-1945) 


It was while the American people were most discour- 
aged that the time came for them to elect a new president. 
They elected Theodore Roosevelt’s fifth cousin, Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt. 

Eleven years earlier, Franklin Roosevelt had been very 
ill with polio. This had left him with both legs paralyzed, 
so that he could not walk without braces and crutches. 
Yet he had bravely overcome his handicap and had been 
made the Governor of New York State. Now, just as 
bravely, he went to work to overcome the handicap which 
hard times had brought to his country. 

Like many other Americans, President Roosevelt be- 
lieved that, in a free country, the national government 


should help its people when help was needed. And he 
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arranged for the United States Government to give help 
as quickly as possible. Within a few months factories, 
stores, and business offices began to open again, and mil- 
lions of jobless people again found work. Others who 
could not find work were given work by the Govern- 
ment. 

Things slowly improved for Americans. But mean- 
while, people in Europe were becoming more worried 
and frightened every day. For the countries of Europe 
were rapidly heading toward another war. 

In Germany, a tyrant named Hitler had come into 
power. He was a dictator who demanded that everyone 
should obey him at all times. Anyone who refused to do 
so was made to suffer in one way or another. 

Hitler had gained control of the German people and 
now planned to control all of Europe. Already he was 
building up a mighty army. By 1939 that army was on 
the march. 

With tanks, dive bombers, paratroopers, and infantry, 
the Germans invaded and conquered one small country 


after another. France and England hurried to the rescue 
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of these small countries. Italy and Japan, which were both 
ruled by dictators, sided with Germany. And within a 
year, the war was spreading to many parts of the world. 

The Americans sent tanks, planes, guns, food, and 
other supplies to help England and France. And they 
built up their army, navy, and air force so that they would 
be ready in case of trouble. But the Americans were de- 
termined to keep out of the war if they could. They did 
keep out for nearly three years. Then came Sunday, De- 
cember 7, 1941. 

The day began just like any other Sunday for most 
Americans. In Hawaii, where many Americans were liv- 
ing, the early morning sun shone on a peaceful scene. 

At Pearl Harbor, near Honolulu, a gentle wind sent 
little waves lapping against the sides of the United States 
warships in the harbor. There were ninety-six of them 

there that morning. Almost the whole Pacific fleet. 

Aboard most of the ships, sailors were taking their 
places on deck, as they did each morning, for eight 
o’clock flag-raising. Other sailors who were off duty were 


getting ready to go ashore to church, or to visit friends. 
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At Hickam Field, not far away, big Army bombers 


stood idle in neat rows near the runway. On weekdays 
the airfield was a busy, noisy place. Now all was peaceful. 
Families living near the field were sleeping late, or eating 
their Sunday breakfasts, or making plans to go to the 
beach to swim or picnic. 

When a droning sound was heard in the distance, no 
one paid much attention to it. Airplanes were usually 
flying near Pearl Harbor. But this distant drone grew 
quickly into a frightening roar. And suddenly the sky 
was black with planes. Japanese planes, swooping low 
and launching deadly torpedoes at our ships. Japanese 
planes raining bombs on the airfield and nearby homes. 

“Japanese planes have attacked Pearl Harbor! Our war- 
ships are in flames or sinking!” 

“Bombers on the ground have been destroyed. Hun- 
dreds of servicemen and civilians have been killed or 
wounded in this sneak attack.” 

“Japanese planes have attacked Pearl Harbor!” 

All day the dreadful news went crackling over radios 


into millions of American homes. At first the people 
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were shocked. Then they were furious. The very next 
day Congress voted to declare war on Japan. Three days 
later Germany and Italy declared war on the United 
States. And the Americans found themselves taking part 
in a second World War. 

It was a war which the American people knew must 
be won if they were to remain free. Because in each of 
the countries which the dictators had conquered, free- 
dom had disappeared. 

In every one of the forty-eight states, men who had 
not been drafted rushed to enlist. Thousands of women 
took the men’s places in factories or on farms. Thousands 
of other women became nurses or joined the armed 
forces, doing everything from typing to truck driving, 
so that more men would be free to fight. Children helped, 
too, by planting gardens and growing food, so that there 
would be plenty for our fighting men and our allies. 

People bought dark curtains to cover the windows of 
their homes and learned to black out their towns and 
cities quickly at night, so that no enemy plane might 


find a target. Air raid drills were held in offices, factories, 
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and schools. Food and gasoline were rationed. And life 
was changed quickly for almost everyone throughout the 
whole land. 

In other parts of the world, the war raged on, month 
after month. Millions of American soldiers, sailors, and 
airmen were sent abroad to fight. They fought in Africa, 
Europe, Asia, and on distant islands in the Pacific Ocean, 
such as Iwo Jima and Guadalcanal. 

During the early part of the war, almost all the news 
of the fighting which the Americans heard over their 
radios was bad news. Then, in September, 1943, Italy was 
defeated. After battling fiercely for two years longer, 
Germany asked for peace. By the summer of 1945, the 
only enemy country which continued to fight was Japan. 

Meanwhile a new and terrible weapon had been de- 
veloped in the United States. President Truman and 
other leaders of the allies now decided to use it in order 
to put a quick end to the war. But before using it, they 
intended to give Japan plenty of warning. 

First they sent a message to the Japanese war leaders, 


telling them that Japan must surrender or be destroyed. 
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Next American planes flew over twenty-three Japanese 
cities, dropping leaflets which warned the people that 
they should leave before the cities were attacked. And 
then, after the Japanese refused to heed these warnings, 
an American bomber soared high over the Japanese army 
base at Hiroshima and dropped an atomic bomb. 

Still the Japanese refused to give in. The Americans 
dropped a second bomb on another city. Five days later, 
on August 14, 1945, Japan surrendered. And so ended 
the most terrible war in history. Yet freedom still lived 
in the United States and many countries which had been 


conquered were free once again. 
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“THE LAND OF THE FREE” 


Yes, freedom lived again. But the world was in a sorry 
state. Much of Europe lay in ruins. Some cities in Asia 
had been almost completely destroyed. Millions of peo- 
ple were homeless and hungry. 

America had suffered, too. Hundreds of thousands of 
servicemen had been killed or wounded. And the war 
had cost the country billions of dollars. Yet no army had 
invaded the United States. No cities or towns had been 
bombed. Partly because of this, the United States had 
become the strongest and richest nation on earth. 

A nation with power and money can conquer weaker 
nations, or it can help them. America has always been 
quick to send aid to people in trouble. Now the Amer- 


icans went to work as never before to help men, women, 
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and children who were suffering because of the war. 

Ships left the shores of the United States carrying tons 
of food, clothing, and medicine to people in need. Even 
to people who had once been our enemies. Other ships 
followed, loaded with seed, fertilizer, tools, cattle, and 
heavy machinery for use in rebuilding damaged harbors 
and railroads. And large sums of money were given or 
lent to countries which were struggling to help them- 
selves and to help each other. 

Meanwhile, in the United States and in almost every 
other country, thoughtful people were asking themselves 
the same question. What could be done to prevent an- 
other World War? 

Even before the end of World War II, leaders of fifty 
nations had met in San Francisco, California, to discuss 
this question. They decided to join forces and to work 
together as a group which they called the United Nations. 

Since that time, other countries have joined the United 
Nations. Meetings are held at the United Nations build- 
ing in New York City. 

If a quarrel arises between two countries, members of 
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the United Nations try to help those countries to settle 
it without fighting. They have not always succeeded, but 
they have never stopped trying to prevent war. 

In addition to co-operating with the United Nations, 
our country is steadily working to help all nations live in 
peace. For, while Americans will always defend their 
freedom, they want to be friends with people all over the 
earth. One great American who helped build up friend- 
ship for America throughout the world was Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

During the war, General Eisenhower commanded the 
armies which defeated Italy and Germany, and helped 
European countries win back their freedom. Seven years 
after the war he was elected president of the United 
States. President Eisenhower visited many foreign lands, 
carrying messages of friendship from Americans. He was 
met by great crowds of people eager to hear what the 
famous American leader had come to tell them. 

He told them that he represented a nation which would 
never try to conquer and rule another country. He prom- 


ised that, though the Americans believed firmly in their 
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way of life, they would never try to force it on others. And 
he said that America wanted to work with any nation 
which was working for peace and freedom. Millions of 
the people who heard him were filled with new hope and 
courage. 

Millions of Americans sitting at home before their 
television sets saw the faces and heard the voices of the 
people who listened to Eisenhower. It is a wonderful 
age in which we live, for, just as roads brought the early 
colonists closer together, so television, radio, and fast 
planes are helping people all over the world to become 
good neighbors. 

Yes, it is a wonderful age, and we Americans live in 
a wonderful country. For here it has been proved that 
men from many nations can learn to live together peace- 
fully under one flag. Here, men who have lost their free- 
dom in their own lands can come and find freedom. Here, 
even the poorest boy or girl can get a good education and 
has a chance to become a national leader. 

Not everything is perfect in the United States, but we 
Americans will never give up trying to make right those 
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things which are wrong. Our country is still growing as 
a good man grows—not only taller and broader, but in 
his mind and heart. And you can help it grow, whether 
you live in any one of the forty-eight older states or in 
the newer states of Alaska and Hawaii. 

When you salute the Stars and Stripes, remember the 
courageous people who built the republic for which it 
stands. Then resolve that you will be like them and will 
do your part at all times to keep our country what we 
now so proudly call it—‘The Land of the Free and the 
Home of the Brave.” 
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